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THE MAGNIFICENTLY-MODELLED square feet. The scale is that of a quarter of 
PANORAMA OF MOUNT HECLA, . an inch toa foot, and this immense tableau 
comprehends a view of many miles in extent. 
THE CELEBRATED BURNING MOUNTAIN OF ‘THe sketches and models have all been made 
MOBLARD. from the drawings of various travellers taken 
Cerrrarnuy, it is impossible a more grati- on the spot, and it is consequently an accu- 
fying or truly intellectual treat can be of- rate transcript of the scene it is intended to 
fered to the notice of the public, and parti- pourtray. e artist is Mr. Danson, a gen- 
cularly of the juvenile part, than what is tleman advantageously known to the public, 
daily to be witnessed at the sym | Zoologi- by his works in several of our metropolitan 
cal Gardens.—The splendid collection of theatres, but whose highest meed of fame 
animals—the beauty, stillness, and salubrity has been gained by the execution of these 
of the gardens ; with the brilliant effect of gigantic representations. When the enor- 
the newly-erected picture of Mount Hecla, mous amount of surface is taken into consi- 
all combine to charm the eye, and enliven eration, together with the difficulty of paint. 
the understanding of the astonished be- ing tosuit t tantly-changing lights and 
holder. It is a gratifying reflection, that shadows of daylight in the open air, and of 
such unexampled exertions meet with com- converting the incongruous’ objects in the 
mensurate success. vicinity into useful adjuncts to the illusion, 
For some time after the opening of these some idea may be formed of the obstacles 
Gardens, they were confined to the exhibi- with which he has had to contend, and the 
tion of animals, and a display of rare and greatness of the artistical triumph that has 
beauteous shrubs and flowers. But two been surmounted, will be then fully appre- 
years since, an entirely original attempt ciated. 
was made to employ, to the utmost ad- The view first arrests the attention of the 
vantage, the unequalled capabilities which visiter, on looking towards the opposite ve 
they possess, by producing an exhibition, of the ornamental lake, while standing on.the 
that should unite in itself the attractions side of the glazed conservatory, in which the 
of a panorama, upon a most extensive beautiful collection of lions, tigers, &¢., are 
scale, and executed in a peculiar manner, confined. The first emotion on turning 
combined with a display of pyrotechnic towards the spot, must be that of astonish- 
art of the most splendid description, These ment, that such a scene of wild and ragged 
objects were successfully accomplished in barrenness should be existing in the midst of 
the ntation of Mount Vesuvius, which summer, and within a mile of the city of Lon- 
was then constructed, and embodied in one don, as it can scarcely be believed that the 
scene the ledge | features presented by that landscape there beheld is not a stern reality, 
voleano during the periods of its fertile sere- or that so complete an illusion could have been 
nity, and when convulsed by the devastating produced by the pencil of an artist, unaided 
fury of an eruption, pa y the artificial light which so materially 
he universal admiration which this called _ assists similar works in every other situation. 
forth, and the continued success that at- When, after wandering over the whole of the 
tended it for two seasons, induced the pro- chilling landscape, and the eye has time atten- 
prietor of the Gardens to make —— tively to examine its minuter details, the ad- 
ments for the production of a second exhibi- mirable manner in which each has been 
tion of a similar character, but differing alto- made to contribute to the general effect of 
gether in its subject and in the mode of the whole, will be found deserving equal 
handhng. — praise with the execution of the large masses, 
The region fixed upon was Iceland; and "In the centre of the picture, the most pro- 
the immediate site that of Mount Hecla, its minent object is, of course, Mount Heela, 
most famous Volcano, with several miles of which rises in rugged majesty from amidet a 
the savage and desolate country at its foot; scene of corresponding barrenness. Itesummit 
a locality which has excited the astonishment is crowned with perpetual snow, and is broken 
and curiosity of travellers for ages, and one into jugged peaks, which are the presipitous 
which offers as fine a vehicle for the display sides of an immense and fearful ehesm, form- 
of the artists’ powers, as any which could jing the crater. Its sides are covered with vast 
have been selected throughout the whole tracts of snow and icy glaciers, here and 
ee scenes of this description. : there obtruded upon by a projecting maas of 
representation is not a panorama, in rock’or solid lava, fearful evidence, that al- 
the sense in which that word is commonly though all.now appears so cold und. pure, 
used, but more properly a modelled picture, there lurks beneath fierce elements of com- 
as each part is first constructed ofthe proper bustion, which may at any time burst forth, 
shape, and afterwards combined so as to form and by their fury render even this appalling 
an onious whole. It is of stupendous ion more terrible. Mount Hecla is 18 
size, completely occupying one side of the miles from the sea-coast, in the south-west- 
lake, and covering a space of several thousand ern part of Iceland; at the foot of the 
s% 
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mountain is the river Wesk, or Rangtn, the 
bed of which consists of large masses of lava, 
‘Hecla has three summits, of which the cen- 
tral is the highest. The whole consists of 
volcanic masses, loose grit and ashes. The 
crater is not much over 100 feetdeep. Since 
1004, 24 eruptions are said to have taken 
place, of which the latest were those in 1766, 
in 1818, and in {823. A hot vapour issues 
from various small openings near the top; 
and the thermometer, which in the air stands 
below the freezing point, will rise, when set 
on the ground, to 120, or even 150 degrees. 
Sir Joseph Banks visited the mountain in 
1772, and Sir George Mackenzie in 1810. 
From the summit there is an extensive view, 
two-fifths of the island being visible, as the 
country is level, except where a jocul or 
glacier intervenes. 
The mountains on either side, clothed with 
tpetual snow, are led yokuls, and of 
these the great one, called Snzfell, is repre- 
sented in the extreme distance of the above 
Painting. It is 4560 feet high ; and although 
now extinct, was furmerly a volcano of most 
destructive force, situated on the hem of a 
tongue of land, dividing the two great bays 
or inlets of Brede-fiord and Faxe-fiord, and 
from its graceful form, its height, and com- 
manding situation, is a most remarkable fea- 
ture of the geography of Iceland. Its base 
is purely basaltic, and the contract of its 
streams of lava with the columns of the basalt, 
and the ferocity with which subterraneous 
fires have broken and tossed about all the 
country in its immediate neighbourhood, 
have produced a scene of the most wild and 


turesque confusion. This yokul appears 
Sobene been entirely formed by repeated 
eruptions of lava, &c., from one crater; but 
the whole surface of the ground, near it, 
must have been burst in many places at once, 
as it is thrown up into innumerable little 

yramidical heaps of scori# and ashes, each 
of which has bly been the centre of a 
distinct volcanic action, executing its force 
at different periods of time. 

The fore.ground represents icebergs, with 
broken. masses of ice, projecting their hoary 
peaks.out of the water, in all sorts of fantas- 
tie forms ; between which, a stranded ship 
is seen wedged, — _ ae oo 
gtound of this magnificently-grand produc. 
tion, presenting one of the most illusive efforts 
of art ever beheld. 

The Geysers, or Boiling Fountains, are 
objects which at all times must attract 
the attention of the observer. The Great 
Geyser rises from a tunnel-shaped basin, 
lined and edged with silicious depositions. 
The emissions generally take place at inter- 
vals of six hours, preceded by a rumbling 
noise or loud report, like that of artillery, 
with an agitation of the ground. The hot 
springs, near the habitable parts, tre used 
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for economical purposes:; food is dressed over 
them, and, in some pluces, huts are built 
over small fountains to form steam-baths. In 
other parts are seen caldrons of boiling mud, 
emitting sulphureous exhalativns. 

_To form a correct opinion of the above 
display of scenic art, it must be seen—the 
poo ees being Aes masterly handled—when 

e spectator will im ibly imagine him- 
self in the midst of tis goad tat inhospita- 
ble shores of Iceland. 

We are indebted for some of the above 
remarks, to a descriptive pamphlet, which 
may be had at the doors of t atdens, 





SAY NOT THAT LOVE GROWS COLD, 
BY ANDREW PARK, 
Author of “ The Queen of Merry England,” §c. &c. 
(For the Mirror.) 
Say not that love grows cold ; 
First say, the sun looks old, 

Aud that the planets die ! 
Theu if thou art so bold; 

When the untruth is told, 

Let echo answer—“ Lie!" 
Love always shall endure, 

If first the flame was pure, 

It glows in truth Yor ever { 

Its hold on life is sure ; 
In death it has no cure— 

List ! echo answers—*“ Never !"’ 
What stronger grows with age? 
Ask of the thought-worn sage,— 

Ask saints‘a! — 
= ae gre varied 
Ask man in every stage, 

nd echo answers—“ Love !"* 
There is a love that dies ; 
A love, the wise despise ! 
A love—a lust for gold! 
It puts on wings and 
Aud echo now replies— 
“ That love grows cold !” 





OLD FOLKS. 
TOUJOURS LE MEME CHOSE. 
(For the Mirror.) 
THe world oue scene is e’er the same, 
All but the time, the » the name ; 
Let who will fall, or who may rise, 
The throng and bustle never dies. 
The sun's-light gleams On uothing new— 
New ideas bring the old to view. 
The mind invention but displays 
The schemes and tenga of by-gone days: 
Hence sordid souls I'll let it pass, 
With cheerful friend enjoy my glass, 
Nor envy those who do not know 
They've liv’d some thousand years ago! 
Tuxoposius PuRLanD. 


STANZAS. 
(For the Mirror.) 

Waren gathering clouds in diverse forms arise, 

And close between us and the god of day, 
Tho’ we no longer track him thro’ the skies, 

Yet other worlds behold his yellow ray. 
So, to the virtuous is their day of strife ; 

modest efforts 


Tho’ clouds obscure their 
They find, when parted from the toils of life, 


Their worth has shone upon a better sphere, 
Y 2 : 
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REMARKABLE DREAMS. 
(Continued from page 260.) 


A GENTLEMAN in Edinburgh, was affected 
with aneurism of the popliteal artery (that 
is, a rupture of the principal bluod-vessel of 
the ham); for which he was under the care 
of two eminent surgeons; and the day was 
fixed for an operation. About two days 
before the time appointed for it, the wife of 
the patient dreamt that a change had taken 
place in the disease, in consequence of which 
the operation would not be required. On 
examining the tumor in the morning, the 
gentleman was astonished to find that the 
pulsation had entirely ceased; and, in 
short, this turned out to be a spontaneous 
cure. To persons not acquainted with eur- 
gery, it may be right to mention, that the 
cure of popliteal aneurism without an opera- 
tion is a very uncommon occurrence ;—not 
happening in: one out of numerous instances, 
and never to be looked upon as probable in 
any individual case. It is likely, however, 
that the lady had heard of the possibility of 
such a termination; and that her anxiety 
had very naturally embodied this into a 
dream. The fulfilment of the dream at the 
very time when-the event took place, is cer- 
tainly @ very remarkable coincidence. 

The following anecdote also, I am enabled 
to give (on the authority of Dr. Abercrom- 
bie) as entirely authentic. A lady dreamt 
that an aged female relative had been mur- 
dered a black servant; and the dream 
occurred more than once. She was then so 
impressed by it, that she went to the house 
of the lady to whom it related; and pre- 
vailed upon a gentleman to watch in an ad- 
joining room during the following night. 
About three o’clock in the morning, the 

tleman, hearing footsteps on the stairs, 
ft his place of concealment, and met the 
servant carrying up a quantity of coals. 
Being questioned as to where he was going, 
he replied, in a confused and hurried man- 
ner, that he was going to mend his mistress’s 
fire; which, at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, in the middle of summer, was evidently 
impossible ; and, on further investigation, a 
strong knife was found concealed beneath 
the coals, 

Arother lady dreamt that a boy, her 
Te had been drowned along with some 
young companions, with whom he had en- 
gaged to go on a sailing excursion in the 
Firth of Forth. She sent for him in the 
morning ; and with much difficulty prevailed 
upon him to give up his engagement. _ His 
companions went, and were all drowned. 

A gentleman dreamt that the devil car- 
ried him down to the bottom of a coual-pit ; 
where he threatened to burn him, unless 
he would agree to give himself up to his 
service. This- he refused to do; and a 
warm altercation followed. He was_at last 
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allowed to depart, upon condition of send- 
ing down an individual whom the devil 
named,—a worthless character, well known 
in the neighbourhood. A few days after- 
wards, this person was found drowned ; and 
under circumstances which gave every rea- 
son to believe that his death had been 
voluntary. 

A lady in Edinburgh had sent her watch 
to be —, A long time elapsed with- 
out her being able to recover it; and, after 
muny excuses, she began to suspect that 
something wus wrong. She now dreamt 
that the watch-maker’s boy, by whom the 
watch was sent, had dropped it in the street, 
and injured it in such a manner, that it could 
not be repaired. She then went to the mas- 
ter; and, without any allusion to her dream, 
put the question to him directly; when he 
confessed that it was true. 

Such coincidences derive their wonderful 
character from standing alone; and apart 
from those numerous instances in which such 
dreams take place without ‘any fulfilment. 
An instance ofa very singular kind, is men- 
tioned by Mr. Joseph Taylor; and is given 
by him as an undoubted fact. A young man, 
who was atan academy a hundred miles from 
home, dreamt that he went to his father’s 
house in the night-time ; tried the front door ; 
but found it locked; got in by a back door ; 
and, finding nobody out of bed, went direetly 

he bed-room of his parents. He then 
said to his mother, whom he found awake, 
“Mother, I am going a long journey; and 
am come to bid you bye.” On this she 
answered, under much agitation, “ O dear 
son, thou art dead!” He instantly awoke, 
and thought no more of his dream; until a 
few days afterwards, he received a letter from 
his father, inquiring very anxiously after 
his health, in consequence of a frightful 
dream his mother had had, on the same 
night in which the dream now mentioned 
occurred to him. She dreamt that she heard 
some one attempt to open the front-door ; 
then go to the back-door; and at last. come 
into her bed-room. She then saw it was her 
= 3 = came * the side of ed bed, and 
said,—“ Mother, I am going a journey ; 
and am come to bid you bye ‘oa which 
she exclaimed,—‘* O dear son, thou art 
dead!” But nothing unusual happened te 
any of the parties. The singular dream 
must have originated in some st mental 
impression, which had been made.on both 
the individuals about the same time ; ‘and to 
have traced the source of it would. have been 
a subject of great interest. , 
‘ On a similar principle we are to account 
for some of the stories of second sight. A 
gentleman sitting by the fire on a stormy 
night, and anxious about some of his domes- 
tics who are at sea in a boat, drops ne 
fot a few seconds; dreams very naturally 
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drowning men; and starts up with the ex- 
clamation that his boat is lost. If the boat 
return:in safety, the vision is no more thought 
of. If, it be lost, as is very likely to happen, 
the story passes for second sight ; and is, in 
faet, one of the anecdotes that ure given as 
the most authentic instances of it. 

It is unn to multiply examples 
of the fulfilment of dreams on the principles 
which have now been mentioned; but I am 
induced to add the following, as it is cer- 
tainly of a very interesting kind ; and as Dr. 
Abercrombie vouches for its being entirely 
authentic in all its particulars. A most re- 
spectable clergyman, in a country parish of 
Scotland, made a collection at his church for 
an object of public benevolence, in which he 
felt F me interested. The amount of the 
collection, which was received in ladles car- 
tied through the church, fell greatly short of 
his expectation; and, during the evening of 
the day, he frequently alluded to this, with 
expressions of much disappointment. The 
following night he dreamt that three one- 
oo notes had been left in one of the ladles ; 

aving been so compressed by the money 
which had been thrown in above them, that 
they had stuck in the corner when the ladle 
was emptied.* He was so impressed by the 
dream, that, at an early hour in the morning, 
he went to the church, found the ladle which 
he had seen in his dream, and drew from one 
of the corners of it three one-pound notes. 
This interesting case is perhaps capable of 
explanation upon simple principles. The 
possibility of the ladle not having been full 
emptied may have darted across his mind, 
and this impression may then have been em- 
bodied in a dream. N.R. 





THE WORSHIP OF THE DUG 


May be traced to remote antiquity. In Egypt 
it was prevalent; and in Bruce’s Travels we 
find that the Kowas, or watch-dog of the 
skies, is venerated in Abyssinia ; not only was 
he raised by the ancients to a conspicuous 
station in the heavens, but he was placed as 
the deep-mouthed guardian of the infernal 
regions. In Hindu and Siamese mythology 
8 portion of hell is given over to his power. 
is singular species of worship was once 
openly professed by many Indo-chinese tribes, 
but now slight remnants of it alone remain. 
Thus amongst the Siamese there are many 
persons, who, on undertaking a journey, or 
upon any unusual occasion, invoke the great 
dog to avert all evil from them. The 
people of Salang had statues of this dog, the 
of which was, it is said, carried off 
tome Malays. There is little doubt that the 
Malays also were once infected by this super- 
stition, and it is worthy of notice, that al- 
though so many centuries have elapsed since 
© These ladles are partially covered over. 
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they were converted to Muhammedanism, 
yet it is curious to observe the large number 
of their former superstitious observances, 
which ver still retain and cling to, although 
denounced by MuHAMMED. 





Che Paturalist. 


To the Editor of the Mirror. 
Sin,—The commencement of the year 1834 
was a season of unusual mildness and pre- 
cocity. A short notice of several natural 

henomena, registered at Barton-under- 

eedwood, in the county of Stafford, was, 
at the time, inserted in one of the periodi- 
cals, by an ingenious and amiable obxerver 
nowno more. The Spring of last year (1838) 
was of directly opposite character: it may, 
therefore, be interesting to contrast the 
dates of the same occurrences, happening at 
these two different periods, and observed in 
the same locality. I am, Sir, ? 

Your ohedient Servant, 

May, 1839. W. L. BrEyrnon. - 
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Nettle. 
2 er Ne bL (White Dead Net- 
1 | Ulex europeus, bl. (Gorse.) 

30 | Thiaspi Biome estore bl. (Shepherd’s- 

Ulinus campestris, bl. (Elen.) 


Cerastium bl. (Mouse-ear.) ’ 
Glechoma hederacen, bl. (Ground-ivy.) 


28 

I 

4 pA ap sae 
Hyacint orientalis, bl. 

H ‘kepas nome bl. (Wood-ane- 


Arabis bl. (Wall-cress.) 
March 6 | Primula veris, bl. 

Caltha palustris, bl. (Meadow-bolt.) 
r Sreses nosa, bl. (Blackthorn.) 

nus 8) 

Lady-smock.) 

I8 me nui bh \<_ ‘ 
28 | Erysimum edge-garlick.| 

stellario boloste, bl (Stitch-wort.) 


msl 
— barbarea., bi. (Yellow- 











zs Aa wef vgn gs | be -consstene on, bextan 
been in bloom during month preceding, or even through- 
out the winter.—The abbreviation, bl., is put for blossomed. 
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SAINT GEORGE AND THE DRAGON 
AT TORONTO. 
In the beginning of the year 1836, as I was 
taking my morming ramble along one of 
the green-bordered roads of Upper Canada, 
which led at its terminus into the city of 
Toronto, I came suddenly at one of its angles 
upon two men, who had all the appearance 
of tillers of Canadian soil ; and whose con- 
versation, being in a key somewhat above 
soprano, fell distinctly on my ear. From the 
questions which they put to each other, it 
was evident that they themselves had but just 
met; for, said the stouter of the two, whose 
name I afterwards ascertained to be Wickory, 
to his little friead on his right, most eupho- 
niously named Hickory, “ Where are you 
bound for, neighbour Hickory, this morning ?” 
“Oh! I am going,” responded Hickory, 
‘“‘ where you, I suppose, and all the rest of the 
world, are going, to buy up all the shares I 
can catch hold of in the new Coxamareca 
company, and so make my fortune in the 
fifth of a second.”—‘ Shares and Coxama- 
reca !” exclaimed little Wickory ; “ what new 
bubble is afloat, friend Hickory, to take in 
and delude ? Keep yourmoney fast, I say, and 
don’t give, like Franklin, too much for your 
whistle.”—‘ Bubble afloat, indeed!” ex- 
claimed Hickory ; ‘it is one of the most sub- 
stantial things which speculation has laid 
hold of this ten centuries. The Coxamareca 
company, is a company now forming, I would 
have you know, neighbour Wickory, the 
ebject of which is to fish up, by means of 
diving-bells, the throne of pure gold of the 
Incas, which the Peruvians threw into the 
mineral waters of Coxamareca on the approach 
of the Spaniards. They are diving after it 
at this minute like crocodiles; and before 
sunset, I guess, we shall have despatches, 
stating that the magnificent treasure is on 
dry land. From that instant, Wickory, 
Hickory’s fortune is made. If you’re a good 
fellow, you’ll wish me my hearts desire: but 
I suppose you are going on the self-same 
errand as I.”’—“ No,’’ said Wickory, “ you 
mistake: Iam not géing Coxamareca gold- 
throne hunting—I am, it’s true, where all the 
world is going to-day, and that is to Toronto, 
to see the grand anniversary festival of St. 
George and the Dragon, which takes place this 
afternoon.” Attracted by this news, though I 
had determined in my mind to follow Hickory, 
and hear the result of his fortune-chase, I now 
changed my mind, and having plenty of spare 
time on my hands, determined to follow 
Wickory instead, and see with him what was 
to be seen. 

Proceeding the same road as the Cana- 
dian farmers, who still carried on their con- 
versation, we at length arrived at the market- 
place of Toronto, where dense crowds were 
already collected, to secure a sight of the pro- 
cession which was destined to pass that spot; 
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and which was afterwards to proceed to the 
Ontario House, where the ceremony of Saint 
George was to take place. Shortly after our 
arrival here, Hickory, who was all impatience 
after his Coxamareca shares, managed to slip 
_ from Wickory, and we saw no more of 
im. 

Standing beside farmer Wickory, whom 
I hed seen to be of nature, humoured 
and yarrulous, I inquired of him the origin 
of this ‘observance of Saint George’s Day, in 
these parts; whereupon he informed me, that 
the first settlers here instituted this cere- 
mony, when they had become sufficiently 
located, to the honour of the titular saint of 
merry England, and that the anniversary of 
its institution had been carefully maintained 
up to the present day. Wickory further in- 
formed me, that this ceremony was under the 
direction of a president and managing com- 
mittee, who were elected officers of the 
society annually, for the proper discharge of 
the duties of the ensuing year. All ~~. 
tory arrangements, he continued, had n 
made for this anniversary, and on this day, 
as previously decided on, the society wou! 
meet in the City Hall, for the purpose of re- 
ceiving a banner and two stands of colours, 
‘¢ with gems and golden lustre rich emblazed,” 
by the fair hands of the English ladies at 

‘oronto, who have signified their intention 
of presenting them to the society. 


I was intent upon examining the nature of 
the building before me, called the Ontario 
House, in which the ceremony was to take 
place, when I observed standing up ereet, 
against one of the front portals, an ancient 
clerical friend of my acquaintance, a man of 
profound erudition, and notable beyond the 
test of the crowd by the quaintness of his 
attire. Delighted at discovering one, from 
whom I knew much information was to be 
derived on any point, I immediately forced 
my way through the crowd, and being des- 
cried by his keen eye beforehand, I met with 
a hearty salutation. 

“Well,” said he, “have you so much 
English love left in your heart, as to stray 
three miles from your quiet home, for sight 
of St. George killing the Dragon ?” 

“Yes,” said I, “if the picture should 
prove, as it promises, to turn out better than 
the common draughts I have heard you 
speak of.” 

“Oh !” said he, “you mean those I have 
formerly described to you, which 1 saw ten 
years in the English college at Rome, 
where this celebrated Saint is set forth in 
the Icons or Cuts, by Cevallerius,” 

“Yes, but I understand there is a fair chance 
of seeing brighter faces in this forth-coming 
ceremony, than even that of the King’s 
daughter, who is represented as standin a 
in the picture, and viewing the exploit of the 
knight: but have you an admission ‘af the 
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door?” ‘I have not, voless a silver key 
opens it for me, somewhat in the shape of a 
crown.” 

“No need for that,” said my reverend 
friend; “here is a carte blanche for you, if 
you will.” I expressed my delight at the 
opportunity offered, and the doors being now 
thrown open for the entrance of all who had 
admissive cards, we entered with celerity, 
and took our seats in a commanding situation. 

At the end of the hall, was a magnificently 

cartoon, representing the subject we 
come to see, and of which we had just 
been holding discourse. 

“Ah!” said the divine, looking expres- 
sively on the picture, “on that description 
dependeth a solemn story; how by this 
achievement that valorous knight redeemed 
a king’s daughter; which story we Euglish 
more especially believe, and whose protector 
he is chiefly esteemed.” 

“Yes,” answered I; “ but of what autho- 
rity soever this piece be among us, it is 
received with very different belief by others. 
I have spoken with some who believe indeed 
both the person and the story: some the per- 
son and not the story, and others who den 
the story altogether! Do you yourself thin 
that there was ever such a person in reality ?” 

* You seem to be yourself the most scep- 
tical of the lot, I perceive,” said he :—“ that 
such a person there was, I may not contend ; 
I should rather say, that the indistinction of 
many in the community of name, or the ap- 
plication of the act of one to another, has 
made some suppose there was no such man 
at all.” 

“ But did you ever meet with his name in 
any accredited history ?” 

« Yes,” said the rev. schoolman, “I have 
met with more than one in history, and noless 
than two of Cappadocia ; the one, an Araian, 
who was slain by the Alexandrians, in the 
time of Julian, and the other, a valiant soldier, 
and Christian martyr, beheaded in the reign 
of Dioclesian. This last I consider as the 
George conceived in the picture, who has his 
day in the Roman Calendar, which these 
people are now keeping.” 

“ But it appears to me,” rejoined I, “ that 
the picture was never intended as a veritable 
history, but that some symbolical expression 
is attached to it, which, were I scholar eru- 
dite as you, 1 should be able to discover.” 

“‘ You say right,’”’ said the reverend, “a 
noble picture and emblem is that yonder, of 
the soldier and true champion of Christ, 
which this Saint and soldier is meant to im- 
ply. Armed from greave to helm in golden 
panoply,—that horseman saint George, is 
Intended to represent the Christian, complete 
in his armour of light, and who combating 
the Dragon, type of the Devil, fights bravely, 
and to the death or conquest in defence of 
that beautiful creature, the king’s daughter, 
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who is the sweet and amiable emblem of the 
Church of Gop: and such picture,” said the 
reverend, “if I had my will, should be 
gloriously blazoned on every church-door in 
the land |” 


Further conversation was stopt by the arri- 
val in the Hall of the Sister Societies of St. 
Andrew and St. Patrick, bearing their respec- 
tive flags, who came to witness the interest- 
ing spectacle. The Hall was fitted up in a 
style of splendour suited to the occasion, and 
a temporary platform had been elevated for 
the ladies who were to present the colours. 
The splendid streamers of St. Patrick were 
ranged on the left of the ladies, and the 
dazzling pennons of St. Andrew on the right; 
and under these, the noble front of many a 
Torontite distinguishedly shone. Bright and 
brilliant were the benches made, Sy the 
crowded gathering of ladies ; and in front of | 
the stage stood the members of St. George, 
waiting to receive from the hands of their 
fair countrywomen 
Those emblems, endeared to all Englishmen’s hearts 
By all that love values and beauty imparts: 

Since ~ when the sword of St. Geogre in the 


t, 

With the ight : 
mn te Ego of Dry tt peed a te et 
The Red Cross of St. George as his banner bore on ; 
Since the time when their Edward, the garter bedecked 
With the motto, that libertine ribaldry checked. 

Arrangements being completed, the lady 
most conspicuous for her grace and beauty, 
took her seat on a throne, which was placed 
centrally on the platform. On the right 
and left she was supported bora ladies, of 
eminent loveliness. Behind t e throned lady, 
high up, was reared the white silk. banner, 
bearing on one side Saint George vanqunish- 
ing the Dragon, and on the other, the Insi 
nia of the Order of the Garter. On her ri Ft 
was reared the Blood-red Cross, in a field of 
pure white, made of satin, and resplendent 
with its silver fringes: while on the left 
was displayed a crimson banner, emblazoned 
with three lions, on a field of blood, encir- 
cled with the garter, and bearing in letters 
7 gold, the well-known compliment of King 

ward. 


It was now that the throned lady rose 
from her seat, and with an air that seemed 
to say 

“I breathe on the roses J offer to thee,”— 
presented the bright-flamin falon to a 
noble representative of the Order of Saint 
George; and with words sweetly modulated 
as are angel-lutes, announced the following 
address :— 

“ Sons or St. Georaz, 

«¢ Your countrywomen have this day come 
forward, to present to you national emblems, 
around which to rally, calling upon the sons 
of the Old World, and to their descendants, 
to unite for one common purpose, and be 
prepared to’put forth their strength when 
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required, either to succour the distressed, fields, her smiling flower-decked plains. The 
or to repel aggressors. hills and heights crowned with the ancient 
“ Let the banners of St.George, which we baronial castles, the spires of her churches 
now offer you, remind you, that though no pointing to that heaven, the way to which is 
such fell monsters ravage this fair land, as sought within,—the manor halls of her 
the —— of England is thereon repre- squires, and the tens of thousands of her 
sented to have slain, yet a dragon of discord cottages, wherein was, and is, nurtured the 
doth sometimes carry dissensions into the sturdy English yeomanry, who have been 
bosom of our social family, the which you her boast and protection, and the terror of 
are especially called on to destroy, under her foes. ~Dearer still to all of us, arive in 
whatever form disguised. our memories the “ old familiar faces ’’— 
“ By the first—the banner of our Fuith,— those who nursed our infancy—who tended 
we are taught that a spirit of charity hath our childhood, the compunions of our youth- 
called upon the knight to protect that forlorn ful sports, the friends, the loved ones of our 
damsel; and who is there of us so void of early years. O, cold indeed must be our 
defence, as not to need this protecting hearts, and deadened our affections, when 
mantle ? we do not feel grateful to you fur reviving 
* On the third banner, the arms of England associations and recollections such as these. 
are represented by lions in a field of blood. What matter it whether we drew our first 
Well have the Sons of Saint George, in the breath in the castle or the cottage, the hull 
Old World, and their descendants here, me- or the ivy-decked parsonage—we are chil- 
rited this heroic distinction ! dren of one soil—our hearts unite in the 
“Sons of Saint George, receive our best same hallowed r brances we have one 
wishes for your prosperity! may you ever common pride in our native land—and are 
cherish in your hearts that respect, venera- united in one common feeling of uttach- 
tion, and love for our father-land, which ment to 





has brought you together on this occasion.’? The free fair home of England! 

As soon as the last sweet syllables from son long in p and hall rears 
the lady’s lips had died away in the hall, Tou ia ne ne bed ried I. ae 
the other two banners were presented, in like Ant for ever be the graves, 
manner as the first ; and immediately a strain Aud bright the flowery sod, 
of inspiring music struck up, which filled Where first the child’s glad spirit loves 
the Hall with harmony. Im comsisy aed Hs Get. 


On its subsidence, a young man, of hand- _ “ The banners given of yore ’’ continued 
some deportment, stept forth, much in form the eloquent speaker, ‘ were to be advanced 
and figure like Milton’s “ Azaziel, that ze- in the field of deadly strife--ours, the gift 
raph tall,” who, with becoming grace and which you, thrice-honoured Ladies! have pre- 
dignity, returned for answer the following sented us with, will be displayed daily in 
address : the field of charity and benevolence. They 

“On behalf of the Sons of Saint George, Will be raised as standards, around which the 
I am deputed to acknowledge your magni. strong may rally—beneath which the dis- 
ficent gift : it calls to my remembrance the tressed may find shelter. Proud will the 
days of old, when the ardent aspirant for Sons of St. George be to display them—as 
chivalric honours gained the long-sought they now see the banners of the Sons of St. 
object—fuir hands girded his sword to his Andrew and St. Patrick displayed, in honour 
side, and buckled the spur to his heela—the of the patron Saint of their British brethren ; 
scarf which was thrown over his armour and as the day of their celebration arrives, 
was wrought by the fingers of his ludy-love; we will unfurl these fags, in return of the 
and the banner which he was to advance in kindly feeling that has brought our Scotch 
tourney and the field, was embroidered by and Irish friends round us to-day. The 
her, whose peerlessness, on all occasions, he only struggle—the sole contest between us 
was eager to assert—und to the gift of whose ll will be, which shall be foremost in works 
hand he looked for the reward of his fearless of kindness, charity, and brotherly love—and 
devotion. But though the age of Chivalry when the distressed wanderer claims the 
be over, not more grateful or more devoted shelter and protection of St. George’s ban- 
was he to her, the fair mistress of his ner, we will not fail in granting it to him, to 
thoughts, than the Sons of St. George now make him aware that to the Ladies he owes 

feel to you, Ladies, for the gifts with which it, that he has that banner to fly to for re- 
you have honoured us. fuge in this distant lund. 

“We should little deserve the name in =“ Oncemore, ladies, the Sonsof St. George 
which we pride ourselves—the name of render you their most sincere, their most 
Englishmen—did not our bosom thrill with grateful acknowledgments. We cannot vow 
emotion at the proud recollections those to destroy monsters, or to combat dragons 
banners inspire. They bring back to our for your sake, as our knightly forefathers 


minds our own, our loved, our native land would have done, yet we will endeavour to, 


—England, merry England, with her fertile associate your names with the recollec- 
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tions of the olden times ; and when our liba- 
tiona are poured out, when we sit around 
the festive board which will be spread in 
honour of our anniversary—and when our 
only regret will be that it is not graced by 
your presence—we will raise in your honour 
the ancient and spirit-stirring cry, ‘“ For 
God, St. George, and the Ludies.” 
The manly and melodious tones of the 
speaker now ceased—murtial music rose 
around, and the ceremony in honour of St. 
George concluded : but its effects were good 
and lasting on those who beheld it. 
“ It were well,” observed my Rev. friend 
as we were departing, “ taking into conside- 
tation the spirit and good impressions this 
anniversary ceremony has evidently on the 
mind, if it were celebrated throughout every 
other town in Canada, for much, undoubt- 
edly by reason of its patriotic tendency, 
would it strengthen the cords of love, and 
effectually confirm the affections of the Ca- 
nadians to their Mother-Country. 
W. ARCHER. 


THE LOBISHOMENS. 


Havine established myself at the inn, (says 
a recent traveller,) on going into the kitchen, 
which was very spacious, but imperfectl 
lighted, with a huge chimney and hig 
pointed roof, I observed among the com- 
pany a man of singular appearance, sitting 
apart, who was neither speaking himself, nor 
was he spoken to by others. His face was 
le and haggard, his eyes deep sunk, and his 
air was prematurely grey. Upon asking 
who he was, I was informed that he was one 
of the Lobishomens, a devoted race, who are 
held in mingled horror and commiseration, 
and never mentioned without emotion by the 
Portuguese peasantry. They believe, that if 
a is delivered of seven male infants 
successively, the seventh, by an inexplicable 
fatality, becomes subject to the power of 
darkness, and is compelled on avery Saturday 
evening to assume the likeness of an ass; 
and when so changed, is compelled to run 
over the moors, and through the villages, fol- 
lowed by a horrid train of dogs; nor is he 
allowed an interval of rest, until the dawning 
Sabbath terminates his sufferings, and re- 
stores him to his human shape ; should, there- 
fore, a peasant meet a pale and weary traveller 
at an early hour on Sunday morning, he 
shudders as he looks upon his haggard coun- 
tenance, supposing it to have been occasi- 
oned by the infernal chase. They declare 
that the only means of relieving the victim 
from this horrible bondage, is by inflicting a 
wound upon him during the very act of 
transformation ; a liberation supposed to be 
seldom effected, few men having the courage 
to behold the appalling change in progress ; 
and still fewer. having sufficient coolness to 
strike the critical blow at the exact afoment. 
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Such is the superstition of the Lobishomens, 
which is diffused over the whole of Purtugul ; 
but although subject to various versions in 
the different districts, it is only implicitly 
accredited in the wild and lunely wastes of 
Alentego. 


.G. Cc. 





MODES OF ENGRAVING MAPS. 
[THE aiestnn intgneting particulars of the 
rise and progress of map e ing on wood 
is eateested from Mr. 5 ay Histori 
and Practical Treatise on Wood Engraving: a 
work as interesting to the antiquary as toeve 
admirer of the fine arts; and which will 
prove a delightful companion and faithful 
= to all who are employed in that beautiful 

lepartment of the arts. ] 

n Ptolemy’s chronology, of the edition of 
1482, we discover the first specimens of en- 
graved maps on wood ; but in a previous edi- 
tion of the same work of 1478, the maps are 
printed from plates of copper, the names of 
places being stamped with a punch :— 

“In the execution of the maps, the copper- 
plate engraver possesses a decided advant 
over the engraver on wood, owing to t 
greater facility and clearness with which let- 
ters can be cut i” copper than on wood. In 
the engraving of letters on copper, the artist 
cuts the form of the letter inéo the plate, the 
character being thus in infaglo; while in 
engraving on a block, the wood surrounding. 
has to be cut away, and the letter left in 
relief. On copper, using only the graver,— 
for etching was not known in the fifteenth 
century,—as many letters might be cut in 
one day as could be cut on wood in three. 
Notwithstanding the disadvantage under 
which the aucient wood engravers laboured 
in the execution of maps, they for many 
years contended with the cupper-plate prin- 
ters for a share of this branch of business ; 
and the printers, at whose presses maps en- 
graved on wood only could be printed, were 
well inclined to support the wood engravers, 
In a folio edition of Ptolemy, printed at 
Venice in 1511, by Jacobus Pontius de Leu- 
cho, the outlines of the maps, with the indi- 
cations of the mountains and rivers, are cut 
on wood, and the names of the places are 
ptinted in type, of different sizes, and with 
red and black ink. For instance, in the map 
of Britain,—which is more correct than any 
which had previously appeared,—the word 
“ ALBION” is printed in large capitals, 
and the word “capi” in small capitals, 
and both with red ink. The words “ Curia” 
and “Bremenium” are printed in small 
Roman characters, and with black ink. The 
names of the rivers are also in small Roman, 
and in black ink. Such of those maps as 
contain many names, are almost full of type. 
The double borders surroundiog them, within 
which the degrees of latitude are marked, 
appear to have been formed of sepurate pieces 
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of metal, in the manner of wide double rules. 
At the head of several of the maps there are 
figures of animals emblematic of the coun- 
try. In the first map of Africa there are two 
8; in the second, an animal like a 
jackal, and a non-descript ; in the third, con- 
taining Egypt, a crocodile, and a monstrous 
Kind of fish, like a dragon ; and in the fourth, 
two parrots. In the last, the “curious ob- 
server” will note a specimen of decorative 
inting from two blocks of wood; for the 
tos: wing, and tail of one of the poses is 
printed in red. It the last map, —of Loraine, 
—in an edition of Ptolemy, in folio, printed 
at Strasburg in 1513, by John Schott, the 
attempt to print in colours, in the manner of 
chiaro-scuro wood-engravings, is carried yet 
further. ‘The hills and woods are printed 
green; the indications of towns and cities, 
and the names of the most considerable places, 
are red ; while the names of the smaller places 
are black. For this map, executed in three 
colours, green, red, and black, there would 
be required two wood engravings and two 
forms of type, each of which would have to 
be separately printed. The arms, which 
form a border to the map, are printed in their 
proper heraldic colours. The only other spe- 
cimen of armorial bearmgs printed in colours 
from wood-blocks, that I am aware of, is 
Karl Spencer’s arms in the first part of 
Savage’s Hints on Decorative Printing, which 
was published in 1818, upwards of three hun- 
dred years after the first essay. At a later 
period a new method was adopted, by which 
the wood engraver was 3 the trouble of 
cutting the letters, while the printer was 
enabled to obtain a perfect copy of each map 
by a single impression, The mode in which 
this was effected was as follows. The indica- 
tions of mountains, rivers, cities, and villages, 
were engraved on the wood as before, and 
blank spaces were left for the names. Those 
spaces were afterwards cut out by means of a 
chisel or drill, piercing quite through the 
block ; and the names of the places being in- 
setted in type, the whole constituted onl 
one ‘form,’ from which an impression bot 
of the cut and the letters could he obtained 
by its being passed once through the press. 
Sebastian Munster’s Cosmography,: folio, 
printed at Basle in 1554, by Henrie Petri, 
affords several examples of maps executed in 
this manner. This may be considered as 
one of the last efforts of the old wood engra- 
vers and printers to secure to themselves a 
share of the business of map engraving. 
Their endeavours, however, were unavailing, 
for within twenty ‘years of that date, this 
branch of art was almost exclusively in 
the hands of the copper-plate engravers. 
From the date of the maps of Ortelius, 
Antwerp, 1570, engraved on copper by Aigi- 
dius Diest, — engraved on wood are rarely 
to be seen. e practice of engraving the 
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outlines and rivers on wood, and then piercing 
the block and inserting the names of the 
places in type, has, however, lately been re- 
vived ; and where publishers are obli 
either to print maps with the type, or to give 
none at all, this mode may answer very well, 
more especially when the object is tu give the 
relative position of a few of the principal 
places, rather than a crowded list of names. 
Most of the larger maps in the Penny Cyclo- 
ja are executed in this manner. The 
in the blocks are pierced with the 
greatest rapidity by gouges of different sizes. 
acting vertically, and put in motion by ma- 
chinery contrived by Mr. Edward Cowper, to 
whose great mechanical skill the art of steam- 
printing chiefly owes its perfection.” 


Biographp. 


THE YOUNGER SERVIN. 





Tue following acconnt of an extraordinary 
union of amazing talents with the greatest 
depravity, is extracted from the memoirs of 
M. de Sully. An old nobleman of the court, 
named Servin, went one moming to Sully, 
and ——— his son, begging that he would 
use his endeavours to make him a man of 
some worth and honesty; although he con- 
fessed it was what he dared not hope; for, 
though he had no deficiency of understanding 
or capacity, yet he had a natural inclination 
to all kinds of vice. What his father asserted 
having excited in Sully a curiosity to gain a 
thorough knowledge of young Servin, he 
found united in him an assemblage of the 
most excellent and the most pernicious qua- 
lities. He was of 80 lively a genius, an 80 
extensive an understanding, as rendered him 
scarcely ignorant of anything that could be 
known ; of so vast and ready a comprehension. 
that he immediately made himself master of 
whatever he attempted ; and of so prodigious 
a memory, that he never forgot what he had 
once learned. He possessed a knowledge of 
philosophy and mathematics, particularly for- 
tification and drawing. He was well skilled 
in theology, was an excellent preacher, and 
an able cisputant, either for or against the 
reformed religion. He understood Hebrew, 
Greek, and all the learned languages, besides 
all the different jargons, or modern dialects, 
which latter tongues he accented and pro- 
nounced s0 naturally, and so perfectly imitated 
the gestures and manners, both of the several 
nations of Europe, and the particular provinces 
of France, that he might have been taken 
for a native of any of these countries. He 
was a good comedian and great droll; he had 
@ genius for poetry, and had written many 
verses; he played upon almost all instruments, 
was a perfect master of music, and sung 
ee justly: he likewise could say 
mass, His body was well suited to his mind: 
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he was light, nimble, dexternus, and fit for 
all exercises; he could ride well; and in 


dancing, wrestling, and leaping, he was hi 


much admired ; there were not any recreative 

that he did not know, and he was 
skilled in almost all the mechanical arts. 
But, at the same time, he was treacherous, 
cruel, cowardly, and deceitful ; a liar, a cheat, 
a drunkard, and a glutton ; a sharper in play, 
and immersed in every species of crime; iu 
a word, in him might be found all the vices 
contrary to honour, religion, and we 





Pew Books. 


Every Mother’s Book, for judiciously treat- 
ing herself and Children. By W. Ord 
M.D. Durton and Clark, 

[This little treatise is fairly and honestly 
written, in language very easil to be under- 
stood—not laboured with dog-latin terms 

“ That knaves invent, and fools admire,” 
but couched in such pee diction, that every 
mother may easily understand what she is 
reading about ; and thatis a very useful and 
meritorious feature in the work. It treats of 
the various complaints of mother and child : 
the following extracted remarks are worthy 
of attentive perusal. ] 


Accidents and Errors of Clothing, &c. 


We have greatly improved, during the last 
forty years, in the treatment and clothing of 
infants ; immensely swaddled and enveloped 
on the first dressing, infunts were in former 
times scarcely permitted to stretch their 
limbs, or to see the light of day; and, in 
fact, were so little noticed, as, in familiar 
language, to be more backward at two years 
of age than ordinary children now are at six 
months, 

To affix rules for systematically dressing 
them would be as absurd in our ideas as to 
diet them by some pragmatic principle of ar- 
tificial life; but, while we muat condemn the 
absurd notion of washing or dressing so aa 
to harden them—(n thing somewhat pro- 
blemuatic where the frame is naturally feeble, 
and in attempting which, we feel assured, 
some thousands die from cold, water of the 
brain, paralysis, &c.); still muxt we avoid 
the opposite extreme of a pampered, luxuri- 
ous stute, capable of enervating even the stout- 
est frame. 

Cleanliness is a virtue of civilized life, and 
must never be forgotten; next to this, the 
tule of an old physician of great celebrity, 
to “keep the feet warm, the head cool, and 
the bowels regular,’’ must be strictly re- 
membered ; and, as a child advances in years, 
he must be taught that the first is best ac- 
complished by exercise, the second by tem- 
perance, and the last by a prudent regulation 
of his diet. It will be self-evident that the 
warming of the feet only by fleecy hosiery, 
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and the cooling of the head by bleeding and 
refrigerants, are neither natural nor of much: 


ope. 

Tight bandages are always im rs 
and, no material can be appropriate, how- 
ever costly or elegant, which is not both in 
its nature and substance adapted to the sea- 
son. Furs in summer, ot gauze in winter, 
can never lengthen life. Colds, consump- 
tions, diarrheeas, dyseoteries, and colic, are 
easily produced in such a climate as this; 
and down beds, and the once great necessary 
of a nursery, warm curtains, are equally im- 

roper. The skin of the horse may be ren- 
vered more delicate and showy by hot sta- 
bles and extra clothing, added to high diet, 
but he thereby becomes the child of disease ; 
and rezt assured, however much vunity may 
startle, or puritanical feeling shrink, the 
same physical laws which govern the habi- 
tudes of the lower world, govern man; and 
in as far as the grade or class of animal in- 
dicates the treatment and kind of food re- 

uired, so precisely must man be treated. 

"he child of aristocracy could no more exist 
on the peasant’s diet, than he could perform 
the peasant’s task ; and vice versa, the food 
of the child of fortune would be as much too 
light for the digestive powers of the one to 
work upon, as the peasant’s shoes would be 
too heavy for the feet of the other. 

Flannel is of great value in this climate; 
but, if once adopted, should never be cust 
off. Stays with hard busks, should never be 

mitted, and certainly no busks at all be- 
ore twelve or fourteen years of age. 

The present system of school routine is 
as absurd and dangerous as that of factories ; 
in truth, seminaries for young ladies and 
gentlemen are, eight out of ten, but factories 
under another designation ; but assuredly 
union schools and workhouse asylums 
the r are infinitely worse ; and I ps 
question whether large assemblies of this 
kind are, at any time, practically more moraé, 
than they are healthy. Man is a social ani- 
mal; but, neither mentally nor bodily, is he 
to be treated as a mere machine. I allude 
obviously to close sitting, impure vitiated 
atmosphere, insufficient exercise, limited 
and non-selected diet. 

Diseases of the spine often originate ia 
the use of stays; from the same cause the 
viscera of the belly are first deranged in func- 
tion, and ultimately ‘become diseased. So 
also are the feet crippled by the ridiculous 
adoption of shoes no more adapted to the 
human foot than to the toes of a la . 
More than one half of society pays this pe- 
nalty to fashion without the slighest return, 
for a high instep becomes a deformity in a 
very low shoe, as much as the foot of a car- 
man would be in Bond-street pumps: if the 
Athenians were wise in pointing out drunk- 
enness in its most brutal forms to the youths 
of that day, we might be no less so in show- 
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ing the difference between the graceful’ sequently becomes curved. The same ob- 
trend of men with healthy feet, and that of jection applies to chairs hollowed in the 
the crippled monkey who ambles from Bond-» middle ; they perhaps sit more secure in 
street Shoe bazaars. And if the folly be them, and with more comfort for the mo- 
grent, nay criminal in man, what is it in the ment, but these considerations ought to be 
female, whose gait and gesture should be disregarded. The height of the arms of 
grace itself? ‘Ihe corn-cutter, like the their litle chairs is another matter of some 
worm doctor, is either an ignorant knave or importance; they naturally lean upon them, 
dangerous impostor, and in either character and if too high, this elevates their shoulders ; 
should be avoided. Very sensitive corns nre_ if too low, they lean only upon one, the evil 
generally deadened by touching every night consequences of which are too obvious to 
with copperas (sulphate of iron) slightly require indication: perhaps it were better, 


damped ; and rasping will always supersede 
cutting. 

Whenever the feet are chilled from walk- 
ing in wet weather, the warm bath and dry 
stockings generally prevent injury; we are 
somewhat epicurean with our feet, and add 
to this bath a little mustard. 

In cold or foggy weuther the secret of 
safety and comfort consists of two precau- 
tionary measures, motion to circulute the 
blood, and protecting the lungs by breathing 
through any gauze-like texture. 

I cannot conclude the present chapter 
without quoting some of the excellent re- 
marks as to the nursing of children, given by 
my friend Dr. Hume Weatherhead, in his 
admirable “ Treatise on Rickets.”” He says, 
Pe 111, “ Children by nature are more help- 

ess than the young of other animals, and 
hence, remain longer in a state of tutelage. 
Before their infant limbs have attuined 
strength sufficient for locomotion, frequent 
exercise in und by the arms of the nurse, is 
therefore a salutary and necessery part of 
her duty. The perspiration of an infant is 
much more abundant than in the adult, and 
exercise promotes this ; hence, also, the 
benefit and propriety of suitable clothing.” 
Further on, at p. 114, he says that which 
ought above all things to receive the care- 
ful attention of the mother. “One great 
and prevalent cause of distortion in the 
figure and position of the lower limbs of 
children, arises from the idle anxiety of 
nurses to teach them to walk too soon. No 
maxim ought to be more inculcated than 
that children walk of themselves when they 
have attuined competent strength for it. 
Children are naturally active, and as soon 
as the bones have gained sufficient solidity, 
and the muscles sufficient strength, their little 
mischievous curiosity ‘will quickly prompt 
them to walk ; this inherent bias may 
assisted and encouraged, but ought never to 
be prematurely forced. Indeed, while Juzi- 
ness is at bottom the mein reason for the 
nurse’s conduct, she deceitfully flatters the 
vain and confiding muther by a false repre- 
sentation of the willingness und ability of the 
really reluctant infant.” 

Again he says, p. 115, “ It — us to 
note the improprivty of seating children on 


were they withont elbows at all.”’ 


[It appears admirably adapted for all young 
mothers ; and to such we recommend it.] 





MERIT OF A FORGIVING 
TEMPER. 


To forgive an injury is an indication of an 
exalted mind, displaying in its exercise one 
of the noblest qualities uf the human heart. 
It is likewise a duty enjoined by the divine 
invocation, “ forgive us our trespasses (or 
debts) as we furgive them who trespass 
against us,’’ (or our debtors); and, unless 
a man has attained sufficient se)f-command 
over his choleric passions habitually to re- 
strain them, and coolly disregard the provo- 
cations of malice or ire, he knows not how 
to forgive, nor can he merit forgiveness. 

It is the act of a devout, a rational, and 
enlightened mind, to pardon. For, he who 
tukes revenge for any affront, makes him- 
self equal with his adversary, and betrays a 
little mind ; but he who puszes it over, ren- 
ders himself the superior, and commands the 
applause of Virtue. It i» the attribute of 

irtue to forgive, but of Folly to resent. 

Mercy is an amiable goddess, who sits 
smiling benevolence and charity upon all her. 
suppliants ; while Sevens is a bloodthirsty 
demon, who infuses nothing but relentless 
fury into the imagination of all who submit 
themselves to her fiendish rule. 

History, out of numerous examples illus. 
trative of the admiration which a generous 
remission of offences excites, mentions that 
of Cn. Domitius, a Tribune at Rome, who 
burning to ruin his enemy, M. Laurus, pub- 
licly accused him of certain high crimes and 
misdemeanors. His zeal in the prosecution 
incited a slave of Laurus, through the hope 


of a reward, privately to offer himself as a: 


witness against his master. But justice pre- 
vailed over revenge. 
hearing a word, ordered him to be put in 
fetters and carried to his master—an action 
that deservedly gained Domitius the highest 
honours. 

“To err is human,—to forgive divine.” 


Commauneey. all'who aim after a celestial’ 


perfection of character, must make the at- 


As Domitius, without: 





soft cushions, é&c.; they sink into them, tempt at least to imitate that which is truly 


their body bends forward, and the back con-' an attribute of the angelic nature. If no 
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other and greater merit attended our exer- 
cise of the virtue of forgiveness, certainly 
the peace and harmony of society would be 
promoted. But it has infinitely higher 
claims to our adoption. The Supreme 
Being is represented to us as incapable of 
‘beholding iniquity unmoved by a holy indig- 
nation, and that no mortal is guiltless in his 
sight. Yet we presume to seek and expect his 
forgiveness of our faults. How can we, with 
any pretension to humility and aknowledge of 
ourselves, dare to prefer our request for the 
pardon of the Omnipotent if we forgive not 
our brother his trespasses ?—Freemason’s 
Quarterly Review, No. xx1. 


THE NEW ART.—PHOTOGRAPHY. 
(Concluded from page 317.) 
9.— To obtain Photographic Copies of Ob- 
Jects larger or smaller than the Originals. 
By altering the focus or distance of the 
lens of a camera obscura, placed opposite to 
un object, a copy of any required 8c aesemem 
can be obtained on the photographic paper. 
Sir. J Herschell says, that a copy of an 
etching reduced to any required scale, may 
-be got by placing the etching on a smoked 
glass, (not having a resinous ground, ) behind 
an aplanatic lens, the smoked side towards 
the focus. * By exposure to a solar beam 
radiating from the focus of a lens, the scale,” 
says Mr. Talbot, “ may be enlarged. The 
reducing process, on trial, succeeded per- 
fectly, only a little care is required to follow 
the sun. By the use of highly sensitive 
paper, this inconvenience would be much 
diminished ; and by attaching the whole 
apparatus to an equatorial with a clock, it 
would be entirely removed. If a resinous 
ground is used, the etching must be after- 
wards varnished or gummed, to destroy the 
loose light refracted obliquely by the thin 
edges of the cut-up ground, which is never 
quite opaque.” 
10. —To obtain Photographic oo. requir- 
ing no correcting of the . 
Cover a plate of glass with a solution of 
resin in turpentine, or with opaque varnish, 
or with etching ground, and then hold it 
over the smoke of a candle. Sketch designs 
upon the blackened ‘side with an etching 
needle, scratching away the composition 
wherever you wish shadow to be represented 
on the copies—the design itself being the 
reverse of the effect which it is intended to 
introduce. If the solution of resin, or the 
@paque varnish be used, the design must be 
sketched before the surfuce is quite dry. 
You may also transfer # print or picture 
on to the glass. from which yon mean to 
take photographic copies requiring no cor- 
tection, by proceeding in the followingyman- 
her. Puta square of thin glass over a pic- 
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ture, and paint on the high lights (or lighter 
purts of the scene) with thick white lead, 
mixed with wax, copal varnish, and sugar of 
lead, to make it dry quickly; for the half 
tints, make the white less opaque with the 
varnish, and graduate the tints off for the 
deep shadows. When it is dry, retouch 
the whole, by removing, with the point of a 
knife, the white und, to represent the 
darkened lines of the original. ce a sheet 
of photographic paper upon the painted 
surface, and to make the contact perfect, 
put three layers of flannel at the back, and 
tie the whole down toa board. Th 

the cleared parts of the glass, the light will 
penetrate, and produce, in about ten mi- 
nates, if there be a bright sun, deep purplish 
black marks, corresponding in shape to 
those parts. If the half-tints have absorbed 
too much of the violet ray, paint them over 
with black on the other side of the glass, 
and this may be wiped off or renewed until 
it lays accurately over the particular spot. 
Mr. Havell, who, in this manner copied the 
well-known etching by Rembrandt, of Faust 
conjuring Mephistophiles to a, in the 
Sorm of a bright star, snys “ There is no 
advantage in letting the glass remain. too 
long in the light, as it deepens the middle 
tints, and does not blacken the shadows in 
the same praprn. The fixation [of the 
shadow,] with salt entirely failed; with the 
iodide of potassium it succeeded well, 
The effect of the drawing may be heightened 
at pleasure, by touching the lights with 
strong iodide of potassium, and the darks 
with a strong solution of the nitrate of silver 
dropped upon tin with a camel's-huir pencil: 
this instantly tarns black. With these, the 
drawing may be invigorated, and the whole 
will resemble a mezzotiat print, or a rich 
sepia drawing. I preferred a white ground 
made of white lead, sugar of lead, mixed 
with wax and copal varnish: this may be 
laid on very thin, with a silk dabber, or thick 
by repeating the process, or the various 
opacities may be introduced, according to 
the subject und effect proposed. Transfer 
the outline in soft pencil, by rubbing on the 
back of the paper, and proceed to etch with 
the etching-point, a knife or any hard point, 
to muke the bolder lines; thus, with the 
glass <a on black paper, the work will 
look like a spirited drawing in pen and 
ink ; or, under the hands of the engraver, a 
highly-finished engraving. If the semi- 
opaque ground be preferred, various middle 
tints will readily he obtained ; and by touch- 
ing the high lights with opaque white, or 
with black at the back, a variety of effects 
may be produced, similar to the double 
lithography. 

These processes may be applied to original 
designs, copies. from paintings, portraits, 
and figures. At present I have found the 
bank-note post-paper the best. Probably it 
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may be worth while to join two pages 
together, as the paper is very thin. As the 
preparation on the glasses never wears out, 
causes no dirt, may be altered, improved, and 
retouched at any time, and only requires the 
care not to break them, it may be the means 
of employing women and children. It will 
ive rise to new employment to the artist, 
in making original designs on glass, as well 
as copies from pictures; it will be a source 
of amusement to the amateur; and an elegant 
employment for ladies, particularly to those 
who-can paint or draw. It is perfectly avail- 
able to those who wish to publish a limited 
number of illustrations, with manuscripts, 
where it would not be worth the —— of 
employing engraving, or printing. Every 
wauerot gises in the widows of a house may 
be occupied, by having a back-board to fit 
the frames, and layers of flannel, or wadding, 
to make the contact perfect, and the house 
being darkened is the more favourable for the 
tion of the paper, and fixation of the 


photogra hic drawings.” 
Mr. Talbot remarks, that photographic draw- 
ings obtained in this way “ resemble more 
than any others the productions of the artist’s 
pencil; and for such they have been generally 
mistaken, because they give, not mere outlines 
only, but all the details of the figures perfectly 
well shaded.””— Designs thus. produced will 
—— more ae Seta more 
geuerally applicable t ithography, because 
all the “sand are more readily accessible, 
whilst it will receive its rank as an art, and 
be excellent in proportion to the skill of the 
artist, as a draftsman with the etching needle. 
The size need no longer be kept down by 
that of the printing-press, as the size of the 
giass can alone limit the size of the design. 
This is a teal and valuable discovery, appli- 
cable to a thoasand purposes. eautiful 
imitations of washed bistre drawings may be 
produced by stopping out the light on the 
glass by black varnish, which will obstruct 
the transmission of light in proportion to the 
thickness with which the varnish is laid on ; 
and specimens like fine mezzo-tinto prints 
have been produced by this process.—Life- 
vary Gazette. 
11. Dr. Fyfe’s mode of obtaining Photogra- 
phic copies requiring no correction of the 
Shadow. 


At a meeting of the Society for the Fn- 
couragement of the Useful Arts, held at 
the Royal Hotel, Princes-street, Edinburgh, 
Dr. Fyfe described a process for obtaining 
photographie drawings requiting no correc- 
tion.of the shadow, or having the lights and 
shadows untransposed. paper is first 
saturated with phosphate of silver instead of 
nitrate. When a drawing is required, this 
phosphate-paper is immersed in a solution of 
the todide of potass, and while still moist 
exposed to the light, with the object, the 
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impression of which is to be taken, placed on 
it, and left till the whole of the paper exposed 
becomes yellow, and when removed it exhi- 
bits a distinct representation of the object. 
In this process there is a tendeucy of the 
iodide to convert the dark phosphate to 
yellow iodide of silver, which it does in- 
stantly when the solution is strong, but very 
slowly when it is weak, unless it is exposed 
to light, and then the action goes on rapidly. 
It was observing this that induced Dr. Fyfe 
to try the influence of light on phosphate- 
paper besmeared with iodide of potass, by 
which he was led to the discovery. Of course 
when an object which allows the light to pass 
through it differently, is put on the paper, 
those parts on which the denser portions of 
the object are placed still retain their darker 
colour, the other parts are tinged, just accord- 
ing to the transmission of the light. When 
impressions thus oe are kept, they 
gradually begin to fade, owing to the conti- 
nued action of the iodide of potass, and hence 
the necessity of submitting them to a preser- 
vative process. After numerous trials, that 
which seemed to answer best was merely 
immersing them in water for a few minutes, 
and in some cases even allowing a stream 
of water to flow gently on them, so as to 
wash out the whole of the iodide of potassigin 
not acted on—in this way the agent which 
tends to discolour the blackened phosphate, 
seems to be removed. 
12. Fidelity of the Photographs. 

Tu give some idea of the fidelity of the 

photogrephic copies, we shall mention a few 
examples :—‘ It is so natural,’ says Mr. 
Talbot, “ to associate the idea of labour with 
great complexity and elaborate detail of exe- 
cution, that one is more struck at seeing the 
thousand florets of an agrostis, (bent-grass,) 
depicted with all its capillary branchlets, (and 
80 accurately, that none of all this multitude 
shall want its little bivalve calyx, requiring to 
be examined through a lens,) than one is by 
the picture of the large and simple leaf of an 
oak ora chesnut. But in truth the difficulty 
is in both cases the same. The one of these 
takes no more time to execute than the other; 
for the object which would take the most 
skilful artist days or weeks of labour to trace 
or to copy, is effected by the boundless pow- 
ers of natural chemistry in the space of a few 
seconds.” 
Mr. Talbot having held a photographic 
copy of a piece of beautiful lace-work, at 
the distance of a few feet from some per 
sons whom he asked whether it was nots 
good representation, they replied that they 
were ‘‘ not to be so easily deceived, for it 
ee evidently no picture, but a real piece ol 
ace.” 

We have seen so true a photographic copy 
of a small-toothed comb, that we at firs 
supposed it was areal one. A wag indee 








A More to be pitied than any one of my 
“| Mortals! My eye falls on a map of the 
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might find pet cory sport in observing the 
surprise created whenever he has slyly placed 
a photograph of this sort upon the table- 
cloth or plate of an acquaintance. This 
would indeed put the fidelity of the photo- 
graph to as good a test as could be devised. 
Objects the most minute are obtained,—the 
delicate hairs on the leaves of plants,—the 
most minute and tiny bivalve calyx,—nay 
even a shadow, the emblem of all that is 
most fleeting in this world, is fettered by 
the spell of the invention, and remains per- 
fect and permanent long after it has been 
given back to the sunbeam which produced 
it. Mr. Talbot’s photographic copies of 
engravings and manuscripts are so accurate 
that they have been mistaken for the ori- 
ginals, 





DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. 


On the difficulty of ascertaining the precise 
Date of the Erection of Ancient Domes- 
tic Edifices constructed of Timber and 

Plaster. 

ENa.anp cannot be said to have possessed 

any distinct and national style of architecture 

since the period of the earlier half of the six- 

_— century, when the perpendicular 
nglish began to give way to the strangest 

po a and feelers. nor have we 

many examples of the private habitations of 
that age which have come down to us un- 
altered. There can be no doubt that the 

Reformation gave a death-blow, for a time, 

to the cause of architecture. The riches of 

the dissolved monastaries were then appro- 
priated or squandered, and the channel for 
the dispensation of money, which had once 
flowed through the piety of the devotee, and 
had been mostly em in architectural 
embellishment and design, took a different 
and far less laudable course. Architecture, 
therefore, became debased, and sculpture 
bowed her diminished ‘head, to assume a 
stiffness of character alike foreign to feeling 
and to judgment. When such was the lot of 
the and the temple, the lower grades 
of duildings partook proportionately of their 
revolution, and the artistical vagaries which 
have left us gothic canopies supported by 
Tonic columns, and a knight in plate armour, 
teposing one shelf, above the effigy of his 
wife under a Corinthian entablature, may 
also have played such similar pranks in the 
construction of the cottage or the hall, as 
would tend to baffle the keenest inquiry of 
the most zealous untiquury. Cc. 8. 





“ While brooding over owt misfortunes, let us look around, and 
we shall find many fur more wretched than ourselves.” 


Ir is a world of woe that we inhabit. I am 
in trouble; and think, perhaps, that I am 
We 


VI. 44 6s.—Original letters si 
profile, 6/. 2s. 
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world—TI pass to the smallest quarter of it, 
then to a remote comer, a little island—I 


look in vain for the town, or even the county, 
in which I dwell. The frozen waste of Si- 
beria, the arid plains of Africa, contain mil- 
Pe = more wretched than I. Thousands 
0 ey cae eae the ocean, bearin 
their human freight all for a time, many for 
ever, from home and kindred : some, outcasts 
from their country, doomed to end their days 
as exiles to.a foreign clime—others, victims 
of avarice and ges torn from their 
dear, though humble home, fated to labour 
worse than death for - another's To 
teturn to my own country—the mighty me- 
tropolis—what thousands of miserable beings 
are therein! Many, immetsed - in dungeons, 
perhaps condemned to die oa the scaffold: 
countless numbers existing in hovels, or even 
in the streets, in the most abject misery and 
wretchedness. Shall J, seeing all this,;—and 
while brooding over mine own affliction,—say 
—‘ It is greater 2” AAga.. 





The Gatherer. 
Mr. Stewart’s A 8 were brought 
before the public for sale, on Friday and Sa- 


turday last, by Mr. S. Leigh Sotheby, at his 
house, in Wellington:street, Strand. As the 
collection was well known to contain many 
excessively rare and importent State Papers, 
Letters, &c., the sale was attended by some 


of the most eminent collectors; among them 
we noticed Mr. Upeott, Sir Frederick Mad. 
den, Mr. Baker, &c. &. Under the: ma- 


nagement of Mr. Sotheby, the various lots 
brought very good prices, the different speci- 
mens being in general in the highest state of 
emg or n a sale, consisting of 370 
ots, it is not to be ex we can enume- 
tate anything like a tithe of them. The fol- 
lowing are the prices at which some of the 
most interesting documents were sold:—An 
entire autograph letter of Mary D’Este, 
2/. 6s.—A valuable letter of Prince Rupert, 
3%, 4s.—State Papers, signed by Richard 
Cromwell, 3/. 138: 6d.—An original letter, in 
French, from Oliver Cromwell to his agent at 
Versailles, dated Westmonastery, Sune 1654; 
an-extraordinary and characteristic specimen 
of Cromwell’s diplomatic genius, 5/—A 
letter of Henrietta Maria, addressed to the 
Prince of Orange, 3/. 16e.— Letters 
Missive, with the autograph of Queen Eliza- 
beth, 47. 6s.—Autograph of King Edward 
y N 

r water metbed ith be 
é .—Aut of James II. 
of Scotland, attached to a letter, in Latin, 
4/, 2s.—A letter in French, addressed to 
Marmontel, the author of Belisarius, inform- 
ing him of a translation of his romance into 
Russian; among many signatures attached, 
is that of the Empress Catherine, dated Sept. 


leon, written on 
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11, 1768, 3%. 6s.—A melancholy relic of the 
ifted and generous Mrs. Jordan, being a 
tter of hers in humble acknowledgment of 

a creditor’s forbearance, dated Paris, 22 Feb. 

1816, a few weeks before her death, 1/ 1s. 

—Two letters by Thomas Chatterton, en- 

tirely in his hand-writing ; these interesting 

documents revealed the fect of his attempting 
to impose the Rowley MSS. on Dodsley, 
before he addressed Walpole, 3/. 3s.—An 
autograph letter of Dr. S. Johnson, 3/. 10s.— 

A ditto of Grahame, of .Claver house, after- 

wards Viscount. Dundee, 3/. 5s.—A letter of 

the infamous Judge Jeffreys, with his rare 
autograph, spelled Gev. Geffreys, 2/. 11s.— 

A splendid state paper, signed by nearly all 

the‘eminent statesmen of the time of Charles 

II. almost immediately after his restoration, 

5l. 17s. 6d4.—An original letter from Arch- 

bishop Laud to the Lord Clifford, 2/. 12s. 6d. 

—A ditto from the Earl of Strafford to Lord 

Cromwell, 22. 10s.—A signature of Henry 

Darnley, husband of Mary Queen of Scots, 

in an Italian Grammar, both at the begin- 

ning and end, brought 2¢: 6s, 

Oxford Street Experimental Paving —The 
following is'the state of the experiments, us 
reported by the committee on Saturday last : 
the bitumen laid down by the Bastenne and 
‘Gaujac Bitumen Company, stood the wear 
and tear of the vehiclesgpassing over it, 
without any material alteration. The por- 
tion laid down by the Val de Travers Com- 
pany, had stood, but that portion of it in 
which the broken granite had been set in 
their liquid had totally failed, and must be 
removed immediately. The Aberdeen gra- 
nite cubes proved to be in excellent condi- 
tion, and more particularly those set in 
Claridge’s asphalte. Robinson’s bitumen 
had proved a complete failure. The Scotch 
asphaltum. had nearly proved useless. Mr. 
Stead’s wooden block pavement was found 
to form a road of a most even surface, and 
of the 12 inches, the h of the blocks, it 
was found they had not been diminished one 
quarter of an inch; but the bottom of the 
blocks appeared discoloured by a blue stain. 
A diversity of opinion existing among the 
committee, it was resolved, that a further 
trial was-necessury ; and that they ought 
not to.come to a final decision until Septem- 
ber next. A Mr. Geary hus obtained per- 
mission to lay down a wooden puvement on 
a new principle. 

A Charter granted by Malcone Kenmure, 
King of Scotiand—I, Malcome Kenmure, 
King, the‘ first of my vs give to thee, 
Baron Hunter, U and Nether Powmode, 
with all the bounds within the floods, with 
the Hoope and Hovpetown, and all the 
buunds up and down, above the earth to 
heaven, and all below the earth to hell, as 
free to thee and thine, as ever Gop gave tov 
me and mine, and that for a bow broad 


atrow when’ I came to hunt upon Yarrow ; 
and for the more sooth of this, I byte the 
white wax with my teeth, befure Margaret, 
my wife, and Maule, my nurse. 
Sie Subscribitur. 
MALCOME KENMURE, Kine. 
Maraaret, witness. 
Mautz, witness, 
1057. 


Oglander, in his Memoirs of the Isle of 
Wight, written in 1700, gives us the follow- 
ing record of a blessing formerly enjoyed by 
that favoured spot. ‘ I have heard,’ says 
our author, “ and partly know it to be true, 
that not only heretofore was there no lawyer 
nor attorney in the Wight, but in Sir George 
Cary’s time, 1588, an attorney coming to 
settle there was, by his command, and with 
a pound of candles hanging at his side, 
lighted, with bells about his legs, hunted out 
of the island.” 

Austraiia.—In the library of the Carthu- 
sian friars at Evora, in Portugal, there is a 
manuscript atlas of the different countries 
in the world, with richly illuminated maps, 
made by Turnao Vaz Jourado, cozsmogra- 
pher at Goa, in 1570. In one of the maps 
there is laid down the northern coast of Aus- 
tralia, with the following note :— This coast 
was discovered by Ternao de Maguthuens, a 
native of Portugal, in 1520. From this ac- 
count it appears that the Portuguese visited 
it many years before the Dutch, who have 
claimed the merit of the aan “7 


Fortitude under Pain.—In the course of 
an inquest taken before Mr. Wakley, that 
gentleman said it was surprising what forti- 
tude was dixplayed by women whilst under- 
going any ‘surgical operation, as compared 
with men The latter he had seen quiver at 
the slightest touch, whilst women would sub- 
mit to the most painful operation without a 
shudder. He, however, once witnessed a 
most surprising instance of fortitude in a man, 
who having had the misfortune to break his 
leg, amputation was deemed necessary, which 
was accordingly performed by Sir Astley 
Cooper. Some time after, the man called upon 
Sir Astley, and begged him to cut some more 
off the stump, as it incommoded him very 
much! Sir Astley tried todissuade him from 
having it done, but without avail. The man 
then sat down in a chair, and refused to be 
strapped to it, saying, he well knew what the 
pain was, and that he would not move. Sir 
Astley thereupon cut off three or four inches 
more from the stump, the man, according tu 
promise, not moving a muscle.—1839. 
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